THE  STRUGGLE  FOR EXISTENCE
Isles at 13,701.l When Pitt introduced his Budget that
same year he was only reflecting contemporary optimism
in a speech which envisaged the state of the national
finances in fifteen years. "I am not, indeed, presump-
tuous enough to suppose that, when I name fifteen years
I am not naming a period in which events may arise
which human foresight cannot reach, and which may baffle
all our conjectures. We must not count with certainty on
a continuance of our present prosperity during such an
interval; but unquestionably there never was a time in
the history of this country, when, from the situation of
Europe, we might more reasonably expect fifteen years
of peace than at the present moment."
What caused indifference to change into horror, and
then into hatred, was partly a growing comprehension of
what was happening, and partly the sympathy shown by
a small minority in the British Isles with the excesses of
the revolutionaries. The nation was shaking off the
effects of Walpole's narcotic, and beginning to take sides
once more. The Enclosure Acts and the Industrial
Revolution had completed the break-up of the old social
and economic system, and had deprived a large number
of people of any definite place in society. In some of the
towns the demagogic utterances of Wilkes and Fox had
not been without effect, while the Gordon Riots had
shown what could be accomplished by an agitator. In
Ireland, groaning under the Penal Laws, and in Scotland,
where repression had been the order of the day ever since
CuUoden, there was even more inflammable material than
in England. English revolutionaries always prefer a
1 With all his efforts to reduce expenditure, Pitt had never economized on
the Navy, and in 1790 there were no less than ninety-three line-of-battle ships
ready- for commission. The cost of building a 7-f-gun ship was ^62scoo, of which
nearly half was for oak timber alone.
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